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“ Quietly presented them w:th a tract.” 


CHRISTOPHER’S TRIALS: l cently contrive to —_. a warm veri dys her husband, 

Without remaining -indoors to attend to it. A little 

A STORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. bit of meat in the oven, or some stew on the hob, could 

By the Author of ‘‘Goldstone,” ‘The Sunset of a | be left to take care of itself; or a beefsteak, or eggs 
Life,” &c. and bacon could be fried after she came in. 

‘Where there is a will there is a way;” and as it 

was Dorothy's will to go to church, she managed to 











Cuarter X.—DowNuILL. find the way thither. 


for some time after their marriage, Christopher and} In the afternoon they generally stayed at home; in 
his wife adhered to their plan of attending morning | the summer, strolling about their garden; and in the 
tvice. Dining at home every day, Christopher could | winter Christopher smoked his pipe by the fire, while 
joy a hot dinner whenever he pleased, so that Dorothy | Dorothy read aloud to him. . 

lid not feel obliged, like many poor women, to cook} Sometimes they had visitors to tea; and sometimés 
mething on the Sunday. | they took tea with their neighbours; and when not 
Besides, a clever little housewife as she was could | thus engaged, they often went to some pleasure-gardens 
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in the adjacent town, where they met friends like- 
minded with themselves, in whose company they spent 
two or three hours, and then returned Sa to an 
early supper. 

These pleasure-gardens perhaps did not do Christo- 
pher and Dorothy much harm, for they merely walked 
about the grounds, or sat in some rustic arbour chatting 
with their companions, just as they would have con- 
versed with them in their own cottage. Indeed, they 
were quite unconscious that this way of spending the 
sabbath was a wrong one. ‘They felt themselves 
amused by what was going on, and gratified by meet- 
ing their friends; but as they had no true views of 
religion and its duties, their conscience did not suggest 
that there was anything improper in this Sunday stroll 
through the tea-gardens. They were therefore much 
astonished when, one day as they entered these gardens, 
a serious-looking man accosted them and quietly pre- 
sented them with a tract. 

‘© What did he mean, Christopher?” said Dorothy; 
‘and why did he give you a tract ‘Against Sabbath- 
breaking’? I don’t see as we are doing anything wrong, 
vr going into any temptation.” 

‘Nor I either,” replied Christopher, as they went 
through the gate. 

Perhaps it did not do them much harm. It was a 
careless, worldly way of spending the sacred day; but 
they would have spent it in the same manner, I sup- 

ose, at home. Yet it did others much harm, and they 

elped it to do so by sanctioning it. It was a place 
full of temptation to the giddy young persons who fre- 
quented it, and who shared in the questionable amuse- 
ments which were provided for them. Not a few 
instances of village misconduct and disgrace might 
be traced to the baneful influence of this Sunday 


ety. 
eo although steady people, such as Christopher 
and his wife, would have felt it hard to have any of 
the responsibility laid at their door, and would have 
asked with real incredulity, ‘‘Am I my brother's 


keeper?” yet by their presence and support they 
encouraged the evil, for they gave an air of respect- 
ability to the place, without which it would have sunk 
into pute, and its true character would have been 
better known. Careless parents took it for granted 
that there could not be much amiss, since So-and-so 
went there ; and only found out their mistake when it 
was too late. 

By degrees, Dorothy scarcely knew how, she and her 
husband became less regular in their church-going. 
Christopher did not seem to care so much about it 
as at first. He frequently had the headache on a 
Sunday morning, and made that the excuse for lying 
in ,bed longer, or for staying at home; and then, of 
course, Dorothy stayed too. But, in common with most 
Sunday headaches, Christopher’s never hindered him 
from eating a hearty dinner, nor kept him indoors 
during the after part of the day, if he had the slightest 
wish to go out. 

So, little by little, their seats at church were only 
occasionally occupied, and Lady Euphemia was often 
disappointed when she poe round her curtain to see 
an ompty pew, i of Dorothy’s bright face and 
Christopher's manly figure. But she grew accustomed 
at length to their absence, and supposed that it was 
more convenient for them to attend in the afternoon ; 
she was not aware that they never came of an after- 
noon, as she was herself only there in the morning. 

It is so easy to run downhill. Once get fairly set 
agoing, and then the difficulty is, not to keep on, but 
to stop. Each step seems to give fresh impetus to the 
next, 





Dorothy learnt this by experience. She would hayg 
been surprised, when she was married, if anybody had 
foretold that she would ever cease to be rigidly pune. 
tual in her sabbath observance; but having once begun 
to be irregular in her attendance of God’s house, and 
intent on her own pleasure-secking upon his day, the 
habit strengthened as the weeks multiplied, and befor 
she had been two years a wife the most frivolous ex. 
cuse was suflicient to detain Dorothy from church. 

If her conscience reproached her—and conscience 
are inconvenient things at times—she would satisfy 
herself by the positive assurance that she would cer 
tainly go to church next Sunday ; and that, meanwhile, 
it was just as good to read the Bible and a sermon ty 
herself at home. 

Was it just as good ? 

And if it were, how often do you suppose that thom 
who recommend this alternative put it into practice} 
The neglecters of public worship are not usually stu. 
dents of Scripture; for the path which leads from 
ge House is not likely to be a thoroughfare to his 

ord. 


Caarter XI.—Lapy Evrnemia’s DISAPPOINTMENT, 


AxsouT the commencement of the second winter after 
Dorothy’s marriage, their quiet home was brightened 
by the Christmas gift of a little son. A very welcom 

t he was to Dorothy and her husband, for they wen 

h exceedingly fond of children, and would have been 
sadly disappointed not to have any of their own. 

It was a fine healthful baby, but for the first fey 
months it needed great care, for it was very susceptibly 
of cold, and was once or twice threatened with croup; 
so that Dorothy rarely left it, or went out. 

Indeed, for several weeks after the birth of he 
child she was herself in so critical a state that ity 
doubtful whether she would recover; and although i 
gear God that she should get well, and eventual 

as strong as formerly, yet for some time she was il 
very delicate health, and unable to bear much bustle ¢ 
excitement. 

Christopher’s mother was laid up with a bad leg thai 
winter. But if it had been otherwise, she was too ag 
and infirm to nurse her daughter-in-law ; for Doroth 
wanted a great deal of attention. And she had it ; fa 
Christopher spared no expense that could contribute t 
her comfort, and was willing to bear any personal i 
convenience for her sake. He was a good husband; 
Dorothy had always said so, and she proved the truth 
fulness of her own words more now than she had evel 
done before. 

Christopher was very proud of his boy, and made 
what the Olives, and other people too, called—a greal 
fuss about him. 

“Tf he had got half a dozen on’em,”’ said Ralph, 
**he would not crow quite so loudly as he does over bi 
one chick.” 

**No, indeed,” echoed Matty, ‘‘’specially if he wi 
troubled sometimes to get them a mouthful of breadt 
eat, or a bit of shoe to their foot.” 

And she looked down at her own forlorn little on 
and made a feeble attempt to pull one small urehi 
from the neighbourhood of the unswept hearth, whe 
it was playing with the cinders; but as it was dispost 
to have its own way, she surrendered hers, and turi 
round to pour out another cup of tea for her husband 

** What a grand christening they've had, Ralph!” 

“Have they? I saw nought of it.” 

‘“‘How should you, when you was away at work 
But I watched them off to church this morning. Ti 
was all so fine, you might have thought it was 





if an immortal being had been ushered into existenc 
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Prince of Wales hisself. And then I stepped up to the 
door to ask Dorothy if she world give me a bit of rag 
for George’s bad finger ; she did not go with them, you 


know. 
' «Why didn’t she?” 


*‘ Because the doctor said she wasn’t to. 


She was | 


uncommonly civil to me; she asked me in, and gave | 
me a slice of cake, and a glass of wine to drink the | 
baby’s health.” 

“She did not ask you to the feast, though,” grunted | 


Ralph. ares | 
“La, no, I did not expect that,” said Matty, in a_ 
tone of ironical resignation. ‘‘ We are not smart | 
enough for such parties as they has.” | 
‘We are as good as they are,” answered Ralph, 
sharply. : ; 
**They don’t believe so, if you do. But you need | 
not put yourself out about it, for I could not have | 
gone if Dorothy had had the good manners to invite 
” 


e. 
‘And why could not you, pray?” | 
‘What, in this here old gown?” replied Matty, 

spreading out her soiled and tattered skirt. ‘‘A nice 


figure I should have looked in it there ; and it is the | 


best I’ve got.” 
“¢ Whose fault is that ?” retorted Ralph. 
“‘ Not mine,” said Matty, defiantly. 
“‘Tt’s not mine,” said Ralph. ‘I give you money 
enough to keep yourself decent like other people, 
Ti ciasase” 


“But what? You may just as well say it out.” 

‘¢You waste it by your idle, extravagant ways,” 
answered Ralph, not at all loth to “‘say it out.” 
“Besides, any woman but yourself would wash and 
mend her old gown, if she could not buy a new one.” 

‘Much time I have to wash and mend,” said Matty, 
“slaving all the day for you and the children. I 
declare I hardly have five minutes’ quietness from 
morning to night.” 


“You needn't have the children always racketing | 


about, if you did not choose.” 

‘‘No, I suppose I could knock them down, poor 
little things, as you do, when you are in a passion. 
A pretty father you are!” 

“‘No worse than the mother, at any rate, 
Ralph. ‘‘There’s a pair of us, I reckon.” 

“I’m sure I wish there wasn’t,” cried Matty, aggra- 
vated beyond endurance ; ‘‘I wish I had never seen 
you nor heard of you.” 

“*T would have wished that long ago, if it had been 
ofany use,” said Ralph. ‘‘It is a miserable life that 
I lead, and I don’t care how soon it is ended.” 

‘** No more don’t I,” was the loving response. ‘‘ You 
may fall off the ladder and kill yourself for what I 
care ” 


said 


Oh, those wretched janglings!—those mutual recri- 
minations! What sort of a home could it be in which 
these were as common as the daily food ? 

Matty was correct in her gossip about Christopher. 
He had given a grand christening feast ; grand, that is, 
in the eyes of his neighbours, and for a working man. 
It was the only way in which he knew how to express 
his gladness and gratitude for the happy event ; and, 
seeing that so many wealthy and distinguished fathers 
are equally limited in their conceptions on this subject, 
it is not surprising that Christopher humbly followed 
in their track. ‘ ‘ 

The only high and serious thoughts which Christo- 
pher had about the matter were awakened by his old 
mother’s congratulatory letter. She remembered that 


| away, he said, 





| and that much of its future weal and woe depend 


upon its early training; and she wrote to urge upon 
its parents the importance of bringing up their little 
one in the fear of God, and in the knowledge of his 
ways. Her sentences were neither polished nor - 
matical, and they were somewhat prosy, as an old lady's 
remarks are apt to be; but there was a genuine warmth 
and sincerity pervading them, which could not but win 
an entrance for them into her children’s hearts. 

Only, as is too frequently the case, they prized the 
words more as tokens of her affection than for their 
intrinsic value. They accepted her love, and were glad 
of it} they received her counsels, ond —venpectieliy 
forgot them. 

But as ——— folded up her letter and put it 

thoughtfully, ‘‘There, baby, we must 
preserve that till you are old enough to understand 
what grandmother says about you.” 

And as Dorothy glanced at the little fellow on her 
lap, she said softly, ‘I hope, if he is spared, he will be 


| a good boy and a comfort to us.” 


The child was named Thomas, after each of his grand- 
fathers. I do not think anybody found fault with the 
name, except Lady Euphemia; and she was very much 
annoyed about it. She had been away on a long visit 
with her noble parents, and both the birth and christen- 
ing of little Thomas occurred during her absence. She 
was disappointed because the baby was not a girl, for 
Dorothy had long since promised that if ever she had a 
little girl it should be named after her young mistress ; 
but, of course, a boy could not be called Euphemia. She 
was still more vexed at his being named Thomas. 

She went with her mamma soon after their return 
to see Dorothy and the baby, and was pleased, as all 
children are, with the ‘‘ live doll,” which fixed its 
widely open blue eyes as unceremoniously upon a titled 
young lady as if she had been one of Matty Olive’s un- 
washed bairns. She patted its velvet cheek, and laughed 
when its tiny fingers tightly clasped hers; and baby 
smiled in return, at least she fancied he did,.and that 
equally satisfied her. 

“Oh, what a funny little Christopher you are!” she 
said, merrily. ‘‘It is along name, Dorothy, for such 
a little baby, but then he will grow bigger.” 

Dorothy smiled, and said she hoped so, but explained 
that his name was not Christopher. 

“Not Christopher!” exclaimed the young lady, in 
astonishment ; ‘‘ what then, Dorothy?” 

‘*He was christened Thomas, Lady Euphemia ; my 
husband wished it, and so did his mother. 

‘*Thomas !’’ was the indignant reply; ‘‘oh, Dorothy, 
how could you let him have such an ugly, disagreeable 
name ?” 

** My love,”’ said Lady Elgin, in an amused tone of 
expostulation, ‘‘ you are not very polite to Dorothy.” 

**T cannot help it, mamma; it is ugly, and I shall 
always think so and say so.” 

“Tam sorry you dislike it so much, my lady. It 
was my father’s name, and the name of Christopher’s 
father, and so my husband said we had better the 
boy after them.” 

‘* Yes, if it had been a pretty name. But you must 
have known that it was not pretty, Dorothy.” 

“*T am afraid I never thought about that,” said 
Dorothy, frankly. 

‘*What a pity, Dorothy! I was quite sure you 
would have named him Christopher.” 

‘But, Euphemia,” said her mamma, ‘‘ Christopher 
is not pretty, not any prettier than Thomas.” 

**Oh, mamma! Christopher is such a nice name, 
and it has such a nice meaning. I meant to tell the 
baby about it when he was older, but I shall not be 
able to teach him that now. I am so sorry!” 
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** Never mind, dear,” said Lady Elgin, trying to 
look grave, ‘‘ you can teach him something else.” 

y her little ladyship was not to be so easily con- 
soled, 

**T do not think that I shall care much about him 
now that his name is Thomas,” she said, with a still 
ruffled brow. 

**Oh, but we shall call him Tom while he is little,” 
said Dorothy, anxious to please if she could. 

«* But I do not like Tom any better. Boys that are 
called Tom are always wilful and mischievous.” 

This assertion, being based — the perusal of one 
or two stery-books, did not at all discompose Dorothy; 
but she made no attempt to combat the opinion, know- 
ing that opposition invariably strengthened Lady Eu- 
phemia’s fancies. She only expressed her regret that 
they should have been so unfortunate in their choice of 
a name, and her hope that Lady Euphemia would dis- 
like it less when she was more accustomed to it. 

A very decided shake of the head was the only reply 
vouchsafed to her. 

But Lady Euphemia’s childish displeasure was as 
evanescent as it was unqualified. When she next saw 


Dorothy she seemed to have forgotten all about the 

baby’s name; and she bought a new hat and pelisse 

for him out of her own money, with as much apparent 

ong as if his name were Christopher, instead of 
mas 


omas. 

But throughout his babyhood and boyhood, whenever 
she spoke to him during her occasional calls at the 
co or mentioned him to Dorothy in the course 
of their conversation, she always designated him by his 
full name. She never called him ‘‘Tom.” 


Cuartrer XII.—Dorotuy HAs Miscivincs. 


Wuen Dorothy got about again after the birth of her 
baby, she found that Christopher was less fond than he 
had been of spending his evenings at home. While 
she was up-stairs, he was necessarily deprived of her 
society ; and feeling lonesome-and dull, he had been 
easily persuaded to rejoin some of his old companions. 

A good deal of party-spirit about “politics was just 
then prevalent ; and ae! Fy A you might think that a 
quiet country village would be tolerably free from par- 
ticipating in it, yet such was not the case. The 
neighbouring town was sufficiently near for its sayings 
and doings to be pretty well known at Woodford ; and 
some of the dissatisfied inhabitants of the latter place 
were ready enough to discuss and dwell upon the 
grievances under which, it was loudly asserted, the 
working classes laboured. 

It was, of course, not wrong for the working men to 
seek the removal of any disadvantages connected with 
their position ; but then they wasted the greater part 
of the time, professedly given to such objects, in mere 
talk and idle gossip. 

For men can gossip quite as well as women. 

And as smoking and drinking appeared to he neces- 
sary adjuncts to their meetings, you can see at a glance 
that it was not desirable that Christopher should be too 
frequent in his attendance at them. 

ut the truth was, Christopher was naturally clever 
at *speechifying,” as Matty Olive designated it. Re- 
served and taciturn as he was in general, if he were 
once set agoing on any subject familiar to him, he 
became fluent and even eloquent. And he was flat- 
tered to find that he could speak so as to command 
respectful attention, and that his opinion had con- 
siderable weight with those abont him. And he was 
thus tempted to spend more time in their company, 
and to give more thought to the topics which interested 





them, than was good for his business. He would be 
lounging outside the ‘‘ White Lion,” talking to a lot of 
men during their dinner-hour, or he would standing 
in John Winter’s shop, or sitting by Andrew Gordon’s 
fire, a for some meeting or imparting some 
fresh news, when all the while he was neglecting to go 
for some customer's orders, or else had a job in hand 
which required every moment that he could possibly 
devote to it. 

Dorothy did not like her husband’s renewed and 
increased intimacy with his old companions. Some of 
them were not over-steady, certainly not very in- 
dustrious ; and one or two were worthless characters, 
who left the burden of the household maintenance to 
their toiling, struggling wives. A few, like Christo- 
pher, of whom Andrew Gordon was one, were better 
than the rest ; but evil communications corrupt good 
manners, and Dorothy knew how easily Christopher 
was swayed by those with whom he associated. And 
she saw that her husband slowly but surely deteriorated 
through his intercourse with them. He grew less 
punctual, less industrious, less saving. He often failed 
in the completion of his engagements; he was out 
when he was wanted at home; and he was at home, 
conning the newspaper or planning what he should say 
on such and such a point, when he ought to have been 
in the village putting up somebody’s cupboard, or 
taking down somebody’s bedstead. 

And Dorothy needed no one to tell her that this 
was not the way to get on; and that, though cus- 
tomers might put up with it for a time, yet, as Mrs, 
Sykes had said, it would not answer in the long run. 

It was a trouble to Dorothy, and there was so little 
that she could do towards remedying it. She could 
not help Christopher at his carpentering, nor fulfil 
orders in his stead, or else she would have wielded the 
saw and plane with as much energy and good-will as 
she washed and scrubbed in the house. She would 
have done his work and her own too, without grumbling, 
could she in that way have averted the consequences of 
his inattention. But, as this was impracticable, she 
could only strive by gentle means to win him to more 
business-like habits—one of the hardest tasks which 
can be imposed upon a wife, 

And Dorothy also strove by all the womanly wiles 
in her power to keep her husband more at home in the 
evening. But this was an equally hard matter. For 
though Christopher was as kind to her, and as tenderly 
solicitous for her comfort as ever, lie was not willing to 
relinquish the post of superiority which he had gained 
among the village debaters. e was proud of his 
talents, and ome of the influence which they gave 
him ; and although he perhaps valued his abilities and 
his popularity at a far higher rate than they were 
worth, it was perfectly natural that he should think 
himself justified in exerting the one and in retaining 
the other. 

Indeed, Dorothy herself had not a little wifely grati- 
fication in perceiving how her husband was looked u 
to by the majority of other men. But then that di 
not compensate for his defects as an artisan and & 
tradesman. Empty “p lause, even if it had come from 
better people than it did, would neither fill their purse 
nor provide for their wants. And when Christopher 
talked, as he occasionally would, in rather high-flown 
language about its being every man’s duty at times to 
forget own personal interests in the good of his 
country, Dorothy would reply, that if they were unable 
to pay their way, she did not believe that it would be 
of any benefit to the nation. 

It was only by degrees that Christopher yielded to 
the habit of neglecting his business, and it was only by 
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degrees that Dorothy discovered it. Her own health 
being delicate, and the baby wanting such constant 
care, her time was too fully occupied for her to notice 
much that was-not passing immediately under her eye. 

She was dotingly fond of her child, and the difficulty 
whieh she had in rearing him only made him seem the 
dearer. On more than one occasion his little life was 
despaired of, and each probability of losing him made 
Dorothy hold her treasure with a firmer grasp. She 
seldom left him ; indeed, as after the first, she was his 
sole nurse, and mistress and servant in her house like- 
wise, she had but little opportunity for going out ; and 
when she went she must take the baby with her; and 
every mother knows that outdoor enjoyment is but 
limited with a sickly child in arms. 

So while Dorothy disliked her husband’s practice of 

nding his evenings away from her, and often em- 

ployed small stratagems to deter him from doing so, 
she nevertheless excused his conduct to herself. 
* A man could not be cooped up like a woman,” she 
would argue; ‘‘ he wanted some recreation after the 
labour of the day, and as it was seldom that she could 
accompany him as she used to do, she ought not to 
begrudge his having a little pleasure in the company of 
his fellow-workmen.” 

Christopher’s outgoings, therefore, grew into a 
custom. 

And what happened in the week be me on 
Sundays. Christopher sometimes went to church with 
Dorothy, but their visits to the house of God were, as 
we have already said, few and far between; and the 
rest of the day, when he was not at home, was passed 
in country excursions, or in idle conversation with his 
friends. ‘ 

It would be untruthful to affirm that Christopher 
was quite comfortable in departing from the habits of 
his boyhood and youth. He could not altogether shake 
off the impressions of his early training. In his gayest 
moments the image of his good old mother would rise 
before him, and he always felt as if she were looking at 
him with a reproving glance; for he knew that she 
would disapprove of the path in which he was at 
present walking. 

But, happily for her, she was not aware, or only 
slightly so, that there was any change in Christopher. 
She was unable to come so far as Woodford to see him. 
The complaint in her legs had become so much worse, 
that she could not move about without great pain ; and 
she was obliged to have somebody to wait upon her, 
and to serve in her little shop. Old age, with its many 
infirmities, was wearing away her strength; but her 
mind was as bright and active as ever, and her in- 
terest in everything relating to her son was not at all 
diminished. 

It was her chief earthly pleasure to see or hear from 
him ; and whatever were Christopher’s failings, a want 
of filial affection was not one of them; and his promised 
visits to his mother were as regularly paid as the sum 
which he contributed to her support. Nor did he suffer 
her to find out that he was less strict than formerly in 
his observance of the day of rest. Whenever he spent 
a Sunday with her, he went twice to the house of 
God ; and he was willing to read any religious book 
to her, and to listen to her pious conversation. He was 
also careful not to make any remarks which he knew 
would clash with her opinions, or would hurt her 


feelings. 
And thus she had a better impression of him than 
really deserved. But Christopher did not inten- 
tionally deceive his mother; he-only wished to avoid 
grieving her. 





| 


“PERFECT PEACE.” 


ArT all times, and under all circumstances, every one of 
us will probably be ready to place Peace far above 
every other possession,—immeasurably beyond Joy,— 
the a of God. In another world it may be 
different. ith different capacities, we may be able 
to estimate happiness as the highest; but now, what 
suits a man—because he carries about with him a 
guilty conscience, in a poor weak body, in the midst 
of a troublous world—is Peace. 

But there are seasons in a man’s life which give a 
double preciousness to that blessing of Peace. I 
believe that God made this world to be a platform on 
which to exhibit the Lord Jesus Christ ; and therefore 
perhaps every event that ever takes place in this 
world is chiefly that it may enhance the value of what 
Christ has done,—what his cross has purchased for 
sinners. Therefore it is that now and then a man’s 
heart is disclosed to him, with more than usual dis- 
tinctness, in all its own deep wickedness and depravity. 
Therefore it is that sometimes the minds of men are 
overclouded with some overwhelming anxiety. There- 
fore it is that sometimes human dependences all drop 
about us, and become a thing of nought. And there- 
fore it is that sometimes the future wraps itself in a 
darker cloud of mystery, and terrors stalk about a man, 
and there seems to be no escape. It is all that we may 
hear and understand what those words mean, —‘‘ Thou 
wilt keep him in — peace, whose mind js stayed 
on Thee : because he trusteth in Thee.” 

There is an accuracy in every word of this passage of 
Scripture, which, probably, is the secret of its power— 
as it is of every other text in the Bible,—its power to 
comfort and affect a man’s mind, whenever it is repeated 
to him. 

First, there is the absoluteness, and the sovereignty, 
and the exclusiveness of God in his own work, in that 
magnificent ‘* Thou.” 

Then there is the unquestionable certainty of the 
undertaking—God having pledged Himself to it;— 
**Thou wilt.” 

Then there is the appropriateness of the thing God 
will do;—‘‘keep.” It is exactly what a man wants. 
It is the very thing which, at such times, a man feels 
he needs—to be held up, to be carried through. 

Did it ever occur to you, reader, to notice the beauti- 
ful chain of thought which there is in that word in the 
Bible—the word ‘‘keep”? God ‘‘ keeps” us in 
“peace.” And then what does “‘peace” do? It 
‘keeps us ;” it holds together the man. ‘‘The peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds in the knowledge oo the love of 
God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord.” So the 
circle runs round—God ‘‘keeps peace,” and ‘peace 
keeps” us. We are all ‘‘kept” in that circle. 

And then there is the largeness and the completeness 
of the result ;—‘‘ perfect peace.” It leaves nothing for 
man to wish. 

And then the condition is so simple ;—/aith, only 
faith. 

And then the explanation of that faith is so easy ;— 
a little child leaning upon a father ;—“‘the mind that 
is stayed on Thee.” 

And then see how disproportionate to the means is 
the result ; that which we have to do is so simple ; and 
that which God has to do is so much—it is all so like 


Himself—‘‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee: because he trusteth in Thee.” 

It is very difficult for us, accustemed as we are to 
everything imperfect, to conceive ‘‘perfection.” We 





The blue sky is not ‘‘perfect”— 


have never seen it. 
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it is “unclean” in God’s sight. An angel is not 
“‘nerfect”—God ‘‘charges his angels with folly.” 
There is only one thing that was ever done on the face 
of this earth on which we can truly write the word 
“‘ nerfect "—‘“‘ It is finished !"—“‘ finished !” ‘‘ Finish- 
ed!” so that man may do nothing. He could do 
nothing if he needed. That “finished” work is my 
“* perfect peace.” 

As far as I can understand it, ‘perfect peace” would 
be to feel the past all forgiven—to feel the present all 
safe, and all right, and all happy—and to feel the 
future all undertaken and provided for. If I am as- 
sured that there is not anything left behind me, which 
could ever rise up to condemn or doubt me—if I am 
assured that the ‘‘now” through which I am passing 
is all hallowed and sweetened by the presence and love 
of my God—if I feel that there is not a thing which 
ever happened to me which is not covenanted to me 
for my good—if my sins are all cancelled—if my life is 
a dx ty life—if my heaven is sure—then there is no 
place for unbelief to come in; every avenue is stopped ; 
everything that is disturbing in this life is stopped ; 
the mind rests in its equipoise; I stand in the most 
‘* perfect” composure, —I am at ‘‘ peace.” 

Therefore the prophet could not separate ‘ peace” 
from Christ—for thus it runs :—‘‘ Salvation will God 
appoint for walls and bulwarks. Open ye the gates, 
that the righteous nation which keepeth the truth may 
enter in. ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee: because he trusteth in Thee.” 

What is ‘‘salvation”? I am almost sorry that we 
have ever used the word ‘‘salvation”—for it is wrong 
language, —it is what, in ge English, we call ‘‘safety.” 
“*Safety” is the best word. It is *‘to be safe.” ‘‘Safe,” 
as God calls ‘‘ safe.” ‘*Safe,’’ as no man is who is out 
of Jesus Christ. ‘‘Safe,” as everything becomes when 
it isin Jesus Christ. ‘‘Safe” from a tormenting con- 
science. ‘‘Safe” from the malice of hell. ‘‘Safe” 
from the sting of death. ‘‘Safe’’ from the terrors of 
the Almighty. ‘‘Safe,” in unien with Jesus. ‘‘ Safe,” 
in the everlasting promises. ‘‘Safe!’ safer than the 
refuge of the eternal hills—safer than an angel—as safe 
as the throne of God—of which the sovereignty is my 
standpoint, of which the glory is my plea,—abso- 
lutely, universally, eternally safe. 

Now it is that sense of ‘‘safety’’ which is ‘‘ the wall 
and the bulwark”’ about aman. God, in his own in- 
finite mercy, throw that ‘‘bulwark”’ about you! Then 
the outworks may all go: a man’s property may go; a 
man’s life may go; a man’s dearest affections may go ; 
but, within the precincts of all that, there is an inner 
sanctuary, which no enemy can ever pass.. He bears 
within him, and he knows he bears within him, a forti- 
fied existence. No fear, no accident, can ever touch 
that ‘‘ hidden life ;” no death can come near that man 
too soon. He finds an inner heaven within his own 
breast ; within that he entrenches himself; and that 
man is at ‘‘ perfect peace.” 

The reason why any of you, dear readers, have not 
found ‘‘ peace,” is that, from some cause or other— 
through some allowed secret sin—or through an unen- 
lightened view—or through unbelief—you have not yet 
grasped the idea of the finished work of Christ. You 
have not taken it in its simplicity and fulness. Once 


get it into your mind—once realize the thought of the |. 


finished work of Christ—and your “ peace” is cer- 
tain. 

Let me urge you to throw yourselvés, now, more 
upon God—entirely upon God. Go up and down 
among God’s attributes. Realize his hand—receive 


casting every thought and care—as soon as it lies upon 
you—back upon God. 
After all, is not this God’s work? And the work 
that is done upon this earth, is not God doing it Him. 
self? And has He not covenanted that ‘all things 
shall work together for good to them that love Him”? 
And were not you instructed to expect these trials? 
Are not they a sure token to you that you are a child 
of God—marks of discipleship—things which must 
come before the end, the great tribulation—signs that 
Christ is near? 
And all those that are dear to you, are not they more 
dear to Him? Can ‘‘a hair of their head perish” with- 
out your Father’s notice? And think you that He 
cannot and will not compensate to you and them a 
thousandfold for all these present sufferings ? 
Remember, you know very little, if anything. He 
knows all. He ‘‘ knows the end from the beginning” 
—your right, and blessed, and ordained end. 
these things are rolling on in their clouds of mystery. 
‘*T know the thoughts that I think towards you, saith 
the Lord ; thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to give 
you an expected end.” 
God has given you his dear Son—that is enough, 
If He has given you that, can He refuse anything! 
And oh! of what excecding moment, in God’s siglit, 
must be the body and the soul of every one for whom 
that dear Saviour shed his precious blood ! 
It is the glory of God to be trusted ; it is the part of 
everything that is great to like to be leant upon. You 
know the feeling. It is one of the noblest, and most 
generous, and God-like feelings that God has left to 
us—to like to be trusted. How much more must it 
be in the mind of Ged! ‘They that so honour Him 
He will honour.” I will not say God rewards the: 
faith—for merit, and therefore, in its truest sense, 
reward, there can be none; but, by one grace, God 
rewards another grace ; but all the grace is his; and all 
the while God moves in Himself. It is all in Himself, 
Nevertheless, that is a decp, blessed truth, to you and 
me—‘‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Thee: because He trusteth in Thee.” 
av. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SWEET SONG. 
BY GEORGE W. BLEECKER. 


Tue Christian loves oft by still waters to roam, 
And longs for the bliss of his heavenly home ; 
And when in green pastures his soul freely feeds, 
He blesses the hand that supplies all his needs. 
Hark! hark! hark! ’mid duties and trials steals 
softly along, 
Like the music of angels, the Christian’s sweet 
song. 


When teardrops of anguish his eyes overflow, 
And his heart almost breaks with a pressure of woe, 
We sings of his Saviour, and finds that repose 
Which none but the Christian, on earth, ever knows. 
Hark! hark! hark! ’mid duties and trials ste! 
softly along, 
Like the music of angels, the Christian’s sweet 
song. 


His youth is the dawn of a clear summer day ; 
His age, like the twilight, fades gently away; 
And when the grim messenger points to the tomb, 
His songs of salvation its darkness illume. 
Hark! hark! hark! ’mid duties and trials steals 








softly along, 





his love. I know no secret to ‘‘ peace,”’ but the habit, 


the blessed habit, of going about, all the day long, 


Like the music of angels, the Christian’s sweet 
song. 
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SLEEPY AND INATTENTIVE 
HEARERS. 


An eminent minister, named Bull, the intimate friend 
of Newton and Cowper, was frequently annoyed in the 
summer-time by the drowsy habits of his congregation 
during the afternoon service. 

On one occasion, under these circumstances, he 
paused, took up his Greek Testament, and began to 
read. The sleepers were at once aroused, and all looked 
on with wonder; and some thought ‘‘the old gentle- 
man was struck.” 

But, lifting his eyes from his book, he said, quietly, 
“Well, I thought you could understand Greek as well 
as English when you were asleep. Now I will put this 
aside and go on with my sermon.” 

Mr. Bull had a servant who was especially addicted 
to drowsiness, and he was resolved, if possible, to cure 
him of it. Towards the close of his sermon, on one 
occasion, he saw the man very soundly asleep in the 
gallery. So he told the congregation that he wished 
the usual hymn after the sermon to be omitted, and 
begged they would leave the chapel as quietly as 
possible, ‘‘ because,” he said, ‘‘I see my servant asleep, 
and I don’t want you to awake him.” 

The people did as they were requested, and the man 
was left to awake in an empty chapel. 

He was very much disconcerted, and dreaded to meet 
his master; but Mr. Bull never said a word to him on 
the subject, then or afterwards. 

The servant told a friend, many years subsequent to 
that period, that he never slept again Curing divine 
service ; a positive dread coming over him whenever he 
was inclined to do so. 

Mr. Bull had as decided an objection to late attend- 
ance as to inattentive hearing. Very punctual himself, 
and careful not to exceed his usual time of preaching, 
he was much displeased with any who were in the 
practice of entering after the commencement of the 
service. He used to say, ‘‘I hate laziness in the 
service of God.” 

On one occasion he purposely preached a longer 
sermon, and he saw some of the people stealing a 

lance at the clock. ‘‘Ah,” he said, ‘*I see you are 
ooking at the clock; but some of you have got into the 
habit of coming late, and I am resolved you shall not 
cheat God Almighty out of his time, and so I shall go 
on a few minutes longer, and make up at the end of 
the service what has been lost at the beginning.” 

The reproof was not without its effect. 





THE TWO NEIGHBOURS. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


TaERE were two neighbours, who each had a wife and 
several little children, and only his own labour to 
support them. 

One of these men was very anxious, and said to him- 
self, ‘‘If I should die, or my health fail me, what 
would become of my wife and children?” 

This thought never left him; it preyed upon his 
mind as a worm preys upon the fruit that hides it. 

Now though the same thought came also into the 
mind of the other father, he did not dwell upon it ; 
“For,” said he, ‘‘God, who knows all his creatures 
dnd watches over them, will also watch over me and my 
wife and children.” 

So the latter lived peacefully, while the former never 
for one moment felt rest or joy. 


One day, as he was working in the fields, sad and 
desponding on account of his. fears, he saw some birds 
fly into a bush, come out again, and soon return. 

And approaching, he saw two nests placed side by 
side, and in each several newly hatched, unfledged 
littie ones. 

When he returned to his work he raised his eyes from 
time to time to look at these birds, who flew backwards 
and forwards, carrying food to their young ones. 

When, lo! at the very moment that one of the 
mothers returned with her bill full, a vulture seized 
her, carried her off, and the poor mother, struggling 
vainly in his grasp, uttered the most piercing cries. 

At this sight the man felt more troubled than before; 
for, thought he, the death of the mother is the death of 
the children. ‘‘ Mine too have only me to depend on. 
What would become of them without me ?”’ 

And the whole day he was gloomy and sad, and at 
night he could not sleep. 

The next day, returning to the fields, he said to him- 
self, ‘*I will see that poor mother’s little ones: no 
doubt several have already perished.” And he walked 
towards the bush. 

And looking into the nest he saw that the little ones 
were all well ; not one seemed to have suffered. 

This astonished him, so he hid himself to observe 
what passed. 

And in a short time he heard a low cry, and he per- 
ceived the second mother bringing back hastily the food 
she had collected, and she distributed to the inmates oi 
each nest ; there was enough for all, and the orphans 
were not left in their misery. 

And the father who had mistrusted Providence told 
the other father that very evening what he had seen. 

Then the one who trusted in God said, ‘‘ Why should 
you be so disquieted? God never forsakes his child- 
ren. His love has sweets that we know not. We 
have only to believe, hope, love, and pursue our path 
in peace. 

‘*If I die before you, you will be a father to my 
children ; if you dic before me, I will be a father to 
yours. 

** And if we both die before they are old enough to 
supply their own wants, they will have a father, the 
Father who is in heaven.” L. 








THE VALUE OF LIFE. 


Ir is recorded of the late Emperor Alexander that on 
one occasion, while engaged in hunting, he left his 
companions and suddenly came to the margin of a 
lake. Here he found a man who had just been dragged 
out of the water, and who was apparently drowned. 
But, having read the instructions published by the 
Royal Humane Society for the recovery of persons in 
that state, he at once threw aside his trappings and 
| applied himself with zeal and energy to the task of 
recovery. For a long time all his efforts were in vain. 
At length, however, the man gave signs of life ; and 
when at last he was heard to give a deep sigh, the 
Emperor, while the perspiration ran down his forehead, 
fell backward and, in a state of great excitement, 
| exclaimed, ‘‘Thank God, the man lives!” It was 
- worthy of an emperor to attach so much importance 
| to human life. 
| Butif a life which must soon be given up was worthy 
| of so much effort, what joy ought it to produce when, 
| through any humble labours of ours, man is brought 
to the possession of spiritual and indestructible and 
| immortal life ! 
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parched the steel, or too much lessened, and, as it 
DO NOT BE HURRIED. were, meagered the iron, and your work would hayg 
been altogether lost. 

BY DR. CHSAR MALAN. “And suppose now that the two metals, or one of 
them only, being sensible, would have said to yon, 
AFTER my dinner, in one of those pretty villages which | ‘Make haste, master! let two or three touches be suf 
embellish the mountains of Switzerland, I was slowly | ficient. Why so many goings to the fire? Why yow 
rambling along the cottages, now and then stopping at | cautions ? ae your waitings? Haste! Hurry! if 
a basket-maker’s, and looking at his dexterity ; or | you please!’ Do you think that you—a clever work 
watching the women twist the white straws of a hat; | man, and knowing, as you do, how to deal with steel 
and addressing, occasionally, some words of affection | and iron—would have listened to such entreaties, and 
and piety, when I passed by the workshop of a smith, | agreed for their satisfaction to alter your successive and 
who just then was forging a piece of iron. prudent proceedings ?”’ 

The workman, of a young and attractive appearance, | The blacksmith was caught by my questions, and 
bowed to me; and I felt desirous to ask him that he | when from a simile I aioak to the declarations of the 
would before me solder some steel with iron, and make | Scripture, and especially when I quoted and explained 
a tool, which I should take with me, and use afterwards | these words of Isaiah,—‘‘God doth instruct the plow. 
as a remembrance of his kindness. man to discretion; for He is wonderful in counsel, and 

Immediately, and with a cordial smile, the young | excellent in working” (xxviii. 23—29), the workman 
man picked out a piece of iron, and choosing a small | was really moved, and said, ‘‘ How beautiful is that! 
bolt of German steel, he prepared them at his forge ; | How marvellous is the Lord’s work ! Who does enough 
and when he saw them at a right heat he welded them | think and consider of it ?” 
together; and after two or three heatings more, he ‘You understand, therefore,” said I, ‘‘ that in the 
finished, tempered, and softened the tool, which he pre- | same way, if these metals had resisted you, they would 
sented to me, saying, ‘‘ You see, sir, that in this work | have by their very resistance hindered their formation; 
the chiefest thing is not to be hurried.” so, my friend, it is most likely your want of docility to 

I had, indeed, paid great attention to all his pro- | God’s work in your soul, and really your natural impa- 
ceedings, and I had constantly remarked both his dili- | tience, which is the only and true cause of that slack- 
gence and his patience. He recalled, therefore, to my | ness which you may sometimes lament in God’s dealings, 
mind what the apostle Paul says to his son Timothy,— | Begin, therefore, by believing submissively that God, 
‘‘Consider the hushandman;” and especially those | who has revealed to your soul his eternal love in Jesus, 
words of St. James, ‘‘ Be patient ; as the husbandman, | is, inthe mean time, the all-wise manager of your sane 
whe waiteth till he receives the early and the latter | tification ; and so grant Him to know how to lead you 
rain” (2 Tim. i. 6; Jas. v. 7); and wishing, if God | here by gentle attractions; there, by more impressive 
would grant it, to be useful to my kind teacher, and, if | efficacies of his Spirit ; or now by the fire of a furnace, 
I may say so, to solder more and more his soul with the | as speaks St. Peter when he mentions the trial or 
gospel of grace, I spoke to him as follows :— essay of our faith; or at other times by the tempered 

**So does, indeed, our God work in us. He never is | blows of a light hammer ; I mean by corrective circum: 
in a hurry, though wonderfully diligent ; and, making | stances, and always (mind really this !), yea, always 
use of patience with us, He repeats the heatings; for | in his merciful plan of preparing your soul for heaven; 
our hearts are very hard and reluctant ; and at length and when you have humbly agreed with God’s wisdom 
He finishes the tool. Do you understand that | and charity that you will wait for his own season, you 
simile ?” will cease altogether from being impatient and in your 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied the yeung workman, smiling. | own hurry; and, as says the Lord Jesus, ‘you will bring 
“‘You speak of the patience of God towards us; but | forth your fruit with patience.’ ” 
allow me to say, that sometimes his work is very, very | The blacksmith bowed to me with respectful thanks; 








slow. At least, I feel it for myself.” and to-day, when I use his tool, I remember, for my- 
‘*Shall I tell you the cause of it ?” self before God, that ‘‘I must not be hurried.” 
*“Pray do, sir.” Geneva. 


‘The reason of that slackness is not in God’s slow- 2 nee OS hee ee PP 
ness, but it is entirely in your natural impatience. Do See 
not be hurried in your religion, and be sure that you will THE PIN OF SCANDAL 
see that God is an active operator. It is our own ignor- y a ee 
ance and feebleness which makes us impatient ; then | Mr. Winberrorce relates that at one time he found 
that impatience, unbelievers; and then, through that | himself chronicled as ‘*St. Wilberforce ” in an opposing 
unbelief, opposed to God’s work in us.” | journal, and the following given as an instance of his 

The blacksmith was standing before his anvil, with a | ‘Pharisaism :—“‘He was lately seen,”’ says the journal, 
hammer in his hand ; but he laid the hammer on the | ‘‘ walking up and down in the Bath pump-room, read 
anvil, looking at me in silence. His attention seemed | ing his prayers, like his predecessors of old, who prayed 
riveted. | in the corners of the streets to be seen of men.” ‘As 

** Look,” said I, ‘‘to the ways of your performance | there is generally,’’ says Mr. Wilberforce, ‘‘ some slight 
at your forge : how you have first chosen and disposed | circumstance which perverseness turns into a charge 
the two metals ; then, how you have heated them, | of reproach, I began to reflect, and I soon found the 
first gently, then more highly, then more and more, | occasion of the calumny. It was this: I was walking 
but always by degrees, till you have seen them both in | in the pump-room in conversation with a friend: 4 
their proper condition. | passage was quoted from Horace, the accuracy of which 

** Look also at your manner of treating them with your | was questioned, and as I had a Horace in my pocket 
hammer ; and how you have beaten them at once in the | I took it out and read the words. This was the plain 
convenient place, and quickly, though with moderation ; | ‘bit of wire’ which factious malignity sharpened into 
so much as to have forged them only after their being | a pin to pierce my reputation.” 
soldered and melted together. Had you been at first! How many ugly pins have been manufactured out 
in a hurry, you would have either burned, or rather ! of bits of wire smaller even than that ! 
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time i life that had t tock- 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. ing.” Se a oer ever put on a s 


‘*To be sure, sir, they’d think right too. J never 
PART V.—HARRY, THE RAGGED SCHOLAR. had : — on before.” 
r shoes ¢”’ 

Carrer I.—Tue New Scnorar. **No, Mr. Smith, nor shoes either. I sha’n’t know 
«Here's a new cove wants to be took into the school, | how to walk in them, I’m thinking.” 
Mr. Smith,” said one of the boys of a Ragged school, At length both stockings and shoes were got on, and 
held in an old stable at Westminster, thus calling his the boy stood up in them, and looked proud of them. 
attention to a miserable-looking lad who stood just | ‘‘Of course he did,” he said, ‘‘ because as how he was 
inside the door. now dressed like a Christian !” 

Mr. Smith turned and looked at the new comer. He hobbled about in them, however, with much 
He thought he had never seen a more deplorable object. | awkwardness, and seemed anything but at ease. 

He was shoeless and stockingless, and what few gar- It was a sharp frost, and the snow lay on the ground, 
ments he had were all in rags; while his features had | ‘You will be nicely protected now, Harry,” said the 
a sallow, wolfish look, as if he were half starving. master. ‘‘ You won't feel the snow as you go home.” 

“Come in, my boy,” said Mr. Smith, kindly, after a ‘*No, sir, that’s true,” said Harry, as he walked out 
moment’s glance. | at the door; but he walked along very slowly, and did 

‘Don’t take him in, sir,” called out another ragged | not attempt to run. 
scholar. | **Civilization has its trials,” thought Mr. Smith, as 

‘Why not, Jack ?” | he watched Harry hobbling along in his new shoes, 

“Oh, because,” said Jack, winking his eye in a/ The next morning Harry appeared as usual, but his 
knowing way—“‘ because he’ll be after no good here. shoes were not on his feet, but under his arm. 

He's got one brother in the ‘stone jug’ for prigginga | ‘Why, Harry, my man! what does this mean?” 
loaf, and another was sent across the ‘herring pond’ last | cried out his teacher. 

year, and his mother and father does nothing but drink ; “Oh, sir, I could not bear them on again.” 

s0, you see, they're a baddish lot.” | “Why, did they hurt you?” 

The poor boy spoke not a word, and seemed too! ‘‘You see, sir,” he replied, pointing to his feet, 
miserable even to resent Jack’s account of his family. | ‘‘my feet are all chilblains. I could not bear them 
He still stood close to the door. /on. I tried, but it would not do.” 

“Never mind, my boy,” said Mr. Smith, ‘if you ‘*Then why did you bring your shoes?” 
have got nobody to tell you what is right, you have **Oh, why, you see, sir, it would not do to leave them 
the more need to come to school. Come here, and sit | at home.” 








on this form, and I'll talk to you presently.” | _ **Why not? Would anybody run away with them?” 
The boy came forward slowly, and in an humble way, | The question was asked with a smile. 

which was very different from the saucy, defiant be-|  ‘‘ Yes, sir; mother would,” answered the boy, se- 

haviour of most of that strange gathering of scholars. | riously. 

There was, however, an eager, wistful look in his eyes, | ‘‘ Your mother?” 


which showed that he was not at all a loutish kind of} ‘‘Sure to do so. She’d take them to uncle’s, and so 
boy. Probably, thought the master, as he went to | I’d never see them again. Mother would soon drink 
another part of the room to arrange a class,—probably | them. You know, sir, mother would have drunk me 
he is depressed and dull from the effects of cold and | long ago, if she could have got me ‘up the spout.’ ” 

hunger. | The teacher looked full of sympathy as he replied, 

Presently the good teacher came back to the form | ‘‘Ah, Harry, I’m afraid what you say is too true.” 

where he had left the boy, and tried to get into a little It was, indeed, too true. It was a wretched home 
conversation with him. Though the boy seemed shy, | which the boy called his own. One small, dark, cheer- 
it was evident he had a strong desire to come to school | less room, in a close, dirty court, was their only abode. 
and be taught. His name, he said, was Harry C It had no furniture ;—stay, let me be accurate ;—it had 
T—— ; there is no need to give his full name. Once, | a grate without a fire, an old tin kettle without a lid, 
while Mr. Smith was speaking, a pleasant smile bright- | two cups on the broken mantel-shelf, and in the oppo- 





ened the boy’s countenance ; and he drew himself up in | site corner a few shavings for a bed. This was all, 
a quick, eager manner, as if he would throw off some | really all; and at night, when they lay down on those 
burden which he was carrying. The master augured | shavings, there was no rug, blanket, sheet, nor wrap- 
favourably about the new pupil; and there are few | ping of any kind, to cover the drunken parents and 
better judges of character than are masters of Ragged | their poor children. Yet all this poverty and misery 


schools, after some years’ experience. could not, or did not, awaken the drunkards to any 
Harry was placed in a class, and taught by a pains- | sense of shame, or to any efforts to improve their 
taking teacher. | condition. 


He soon became warmly attached to the school, and! Harry had one sister a little older than himself, and 
his bright smiles, and eagerness in answering questions, she attended the same Ragged school. She also was 
fully repaid his teacher for his trouble in teaching him. | regular and punctual, though she suffered much from 
He was one of the most regular in attendance, and his | her wicked mother, who wanted to make her as bad 
conduct was remarkably good. | as herself. Brother and sister cared for each other, 

Indeed, after a time, his punctuality and good con- | and were mutual helpers in the effort to rise above 
duct were rewarded by the present of a pair of new | their degraded condition. 
shoes and stockings. | ‘*I will never do as my brothers have done; I’d 

It was quite an amusing sight to see him attempt to | rather starve.” Often and often did poor Harry repeat 
draw the stockings on to the feet, which had been care- | this promise; and the tears in his eyes, and his earnest 
fully washed for the ceremony. He bungled at it very | tones, showed that he meant to keep it. Yet, 
much. | boy, he frequently suffered great privations from the 

“Why, Harry,” observed Mr. Smith, who steod by | want of food. : 
watching him, ‘*anybody would think it was the first’ I said that Mr. Smith hoped well of the boy, though 
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at first he seemed so dull and lifeless. I must tell you 
that his hopes were not disappointed in regard to the 
boy’s progress in learning. The pleasant contrast of 
the warm, lighted, social schoolroom, must have cheered 
him day by day, while the affectionate interest which 
was manifested by the teachers in his welfare tended to 
develop, under God’s blessing, all that was good and 
gentle in his disposition. The result was striking; he 
became a happy, contented, spirited lad, the very life 
of the school. No one who saw him of a morning—the 
very first in the school, always ready with his lessons, 
determined to go ahead in every kind of learning 
which would fit him for the duties of life—would have 
guessed how wretched was his home, and how his 
parents scolded, beat, and starved him. It was the 
Ragged school alone which made a bright spot for him 
in his life. You must have known something of his 
home life to be able to judge how it was he clung so 
gratefully to his school and his teachers. You would 
then, perhaps, be inclined to attach a higher value 
than you may have yet done to these Ragged schools, 


Cuarrer I].—Harry BECOMES A MERCHANT. 


As Harry went on at school, his heart was lighter, and 
his mind expanded, but his circumstances did not im- 
prove. His parents still led dissipated lives, and con- 
stantly kept their children in a state of semi-starvation. 
Harry was often put to many shifts for a crust to stay 
his hunger, but he was resolved not to steal. 

At last he opened his mind about this. 

**Mr. Smith,” said he, ‘‘will you trust me with 
threepence ?” 

‘* What for, my boy?” 

** Why, sir, I think, if you will, I could manage to 
get my own living. I’ve been thinking a good deal 
about it.” 

‘¢ What are your plans, Harry?” 

‘Well, you see, sir, lucifers is threepence a dozen 
boxes. That’s wholesale. Then they buys them at two 
a penny, which leaves threepence profit.” 

**T see. How many boxes do you think you can sell 
in a day?” 

‘€ Well, sir, I knows a chap as sells a dozen; so, may 
be, I shall be as lucky too.” 

‘*There is no ‘luck,’ Harry. 
the customers.” 

“Yes, sir, I knows that. It’s only my way of talk- 


It is God who sends 


in 


“Then do you mean to leave the school?” 


*¢Qh no, sir; that would never do. I must come to 
school and learn. I think I can manage to do both.”’ 

** Well, you shall try. Here’s threepence for your 
stock in trade. May you become a successful mer- 
chant.” 

Off started Harry and purchased his dozen boxes of 
lucifers. That same day he sold them all, and there- 
fore realized his expected profit of threepence. He was 
so encouraged by this success, that he determined to 
go out every evening with a dozen boxes of lucifers. 
This he did for nearly two years, attending school all 
day, and doing sufficient business at night to provide 
himself with food for the next day. 

** Well, but how do you manage to live?” asked Mr. 
Smith one day. 

‘* Why, you know,” he replied, ‘I can always 
manage to make threepence. Sometimes it is more. 
One penny goes for breakfast, another for dinner, and 
another for supper.” 

** That is not a great deal.” 

‘* Well, it’s better than my brothers did. And by- 





—. 


and-bye, when I can read and write, I'll get a situation, 
Won’t that be jolly, Mr. Smith?” 

He was a good, brave lad, and deserved to get for. 
ward. He was kind and good-natured to everybody, 
Especially so to his poor sister; and often when there 
was no food at home for her did he share his morsel of 
bread with her. 

Fancy, dear reader, that you see poor Harry, rising 
in the winter’s morning from that bed of shavings, 
then going out to the back yard where a water-buti 
stood, and trying to wash himself with an old rag 
which he kept for that purpose. Of course there was 
no soap nor basin; a drunkard’s home could not furnish 
such luxuries. Harry wanted to look decent among his 
schoolmates. Thus prepared, watch him as he enters 
the cheap yuysing « a few doors from his school, 
He is about to take his morning’s meal, consisting of 
three farthings’ worth of bread, with the accompani- 
ment of a farthing’s worth of dripping. 

Not an inviting repast, you say. 

True, yet I think that to Harry’s taste that ques. 
tionable dripping might even seem as rich as your 
‘* Ostend” or ‘* Devonshire Fresh.” Hunger, you 
know, is a piquant sauce. You have probably never 
yet tried how nice dripping tastes to those that have 
to sell lucifers before they can get a breakfast. 


CuarTer II].—Harry Gets A SITUATION. 


Tue time arrived at last for the search after a situation. 
By dint of close attention to his lessons, Harry had 
acquired a very fair amount of learning. He could 
read and write well. He had grown taller, and wasa 
presentable youth; poorly clad, it is true, yet not in 
rags. There was an open, honest look about his face, 
and a cheerfulness in his tone when he spoke, that 
might well prepossess people in his favour. Of course, 
he had the best possible testimonial to character which 
Mr. Smith could furnish, for he was one of his brightest 
scholars. 

Yet Harry found it not at all an easy thing to obtain 
a situation. He walked mile after mile in his eager 

uest. Some people were not in want. Others were 

etermined to give up keeping boys ; ‘* they were more 
plague than ler were worth.” Others shook their 
heads when he mentioned the words ‘* Ragged school,” 
or when he told them where he lived. 

At last he obtained a place. It was at a fish- 
monger’s. He was to be errand-boy, and have four 
shillings a week. Imagine his joy. 

Here Harry worked ‘hard, was very respectful and 
diligent, and gave satisfaction to his employer. His 
master saw that there was a good deal in the lad, and 
that he might trust him thoroughly. 

Some months afterwards Harry’s mother dicd—a 
victim to drink! This made him feel very sad. 

It also made an impression upon his drunken father. 
The shock of losing his wife, and in so miserable a way, 
seemed to sober him. He made a resolution to give up 
his evil ways. Week after week, to the astonishment 
of his children, his neighbours, and his pot-companions, 
he remained faithful to his resolution. Not a drop of 
liquor passed his lips. It was a most wonderful event, 

Indeed, so altered did he become, that he removed 
from his wretched room to a more comfortable abode. 
He could not bear, he said, to continue to reside in a 
room where broken panes an‘ cracked walls seemed to 


bear witness to past scenes of drunken revelry andy 


quarrels. 
For three years he kept sober, and was, consequently, 


enabled out of his savings to furnish his new abode im P ‘ 
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a decent way, and to maintain himself and his daughter 
comfortably. This daughter did her best to make the 



















; for- BH home happy, and to secure her fatlier’s comfort; and 
ody, & when Harry looked in to see them, he rejoiced over the 
there t change. : 
sel of § * Alas! at the end of three years this pleasant state of 
if things ended. The father yielded again to temptation. 
‘ising § {ntemperance bound him once more in its fetters, and 
ings, § they were heavier and stronger than before. Like the 
-butt hed sow of the Scripture proverb, he ‘‘ returned to 
| rag & his wallowing in the mire.’’ He soon sold every article 
> Was @ of furniture he possessed. Then he turned his kind 
rhish danghter into the streets, and took up his own abode 
g his B in some low lodging-house ; where, when he was last 
nters B heard of, he was dragging out a miserable existence. 
hool. It was a happy thing for the poor girl that her 
ng of brother was able to befriend her. By this time he had 
pally § y journeyman’s place, and was his master’s confidential 
servant. It was at the same fishmonger’s where he 
as errand-boy. He shared his earnings with 
ques: & her, and paid for a lodging for her, till she obtained 
your & the means of supporting herself. 
you § This she has long done; and is an honest, industrious, 
hevet @ (od-fearing young woman. 
have Every Sunday this brother and sister may be seen 
- § bending their way together to the house of prayer; and 
they both attribute their comfortable position in life to 
the blessing of God on the instruction which they re- 
ceived at the Ragged school in the old stable. 
tion. 
- had 
a LIZBETH’S TRIAL. 
ot in ited eii 
face, In Ture Pants.—Parr Finst. 
that Bt can’ help it, John!” sobbed Elizabeth Hyde, as 
‘hich she stood by her husband’s arm-chair in their little 
teal kitchen, one dark November evening. ‘‘I tried and 
ves Bi tried, and kept up against trouble this many a day, but 
btain this last is clean too much for me, and I don’t know 
aan which way to turn.” 
y a “Hush, hush, woman!” said John Hyde, in his 
oa kindly voice, laying his feeble hand on his wife’s arm. 
their @ Hath God forgotten to be gracious? Can’t He see 
j.” and our trials as well as the great folks you’re wish- 
ar ing to be like? You're tired, my woman, and I’m 
fish. mall help to you. Sit you down here, and let us 
four @ wink a bit what’s best to be done. We won't go to 
the house this time if we can help it; but even if we 
and % Lizbeth, the Lord’s there also!” 
His @ Yet, truly, Elizabeth Hyde had some reason for her 
and gmuble. Life had always been more or less of a 
' battle to her, and just now the burden seemed falling 
1J—g With double weight on her old shoulders. She was 
j sixty-four that day ;—sixty-four years of toil and trial 
ther, ad pene over her, mingled with many blessings, 
‘way Which in her happier moments she even acknowledged, 
en up and had left her a sweet old woman with a fair face 
ment gitill, in spite of its wrinkles, and cheery blue eyes 
ions, qS0king out from under her snowy cap-frill and the 
‘op of m hair beneath it. She wore a short gown of some 
vent, guatk stuff, and a check kerchief pinned over her neck. 
roved @ for ten years now her husband had been afflicted 
bode, gwith a stroke which made him a cripple. He sat day 
in a gitter day in his chair by the fire, and at night was half 





lifted to the bed, which filled one-third of the kitchen, 
and was covered with a patchwork quilt of Lizbeth’s 





ed 






making. 
Lizbeth kept the place tidy, and read to him out of 

ieir large print Bible once or twice in the daytime; 

t night her eyes were not strong enough to be used 














in that way); and, when it could be got, she would 
work diligently at her plain sewing, gaining, when 
work was plentiful, many a comfortable shilling by it. 

They had a small allowance made them by the 

arish authorities; and, for the rest, they were well 
ooked after by their son, George Hyde. He was a 
fine, stalwart young fellow, the very pride of their 
hearts, who worked hard to maimtain himself and his 
parents ; who had never given them a hard word or an 
unhappy thought since he was a boy. 

His brothers and sister died young. Lizbeth and 
John had laid them all in their narrow coffins; and 
when the daughter, a bright girl at service, turned 
consumptive, and faded away in the long winter, dying 
as the spring returned with its promise of brighter 
times, and Lizbeth smoothed back the long golden hair 
from the pale forehead once more ere it was hid from 
sight, she thought her heart would have broken with 
the sorrow. 

But hearts are wonderfully strong, or rather, God 
never tries them beyond what they are able to bear. 
Lizbeth had her work to do, and her husband and son left 
her to care for; and she lived on patiently and sweetly, 
as a Christian woman should live, with many a thought 


of another world, where those she loved were safely 
sheltered. 
They had all been true Christians! Zhere was the 


parents’ greatest comfort. Believing in Christ their 
Redeemer—walking before Him through the grace of 
his Holy Spirit, there was no sting in their departure. 
While sorrow filled the mother’s heart, blessed words, 
Bible words, were ringing in her ears, whispers of 
eternal life, and comfort, and peace, sure and safe, 
because Jesus had died. 

A week ago, George Hyde had come home rejoicing 
in a long job of work, which promised to keep him on 
through what promised to prove a severe winter. 
Lizbeth thought he had never looked stronger or 
handsomer, as he told her how glad he was that he 
could care for her and father. 

Alas! to-night he was lying helpless in the little 
room up-stairs, stricken with fever. The doctor had 
looked grave when he gave Elizabeth his directions, 
and had urged their moving to the workhouse, where 
they would be taken better care of ; but the old people 
shrank from going. 

Can we blame the honest pride which moved them, 
mixed as it was with tender thoughts of the trouble it 
would be to the sick son? 

Elizabeth had been to the house that morning, but 
the master had refused her help ; saying they ought to 
come in as they were told, instead of sticking to their 
own ways in that fashion. 

Indeed, there seemed no other course left to them. 
What could she do, a feeble woman, with two helpless 
people depending on her? 

o wonder that, in the late November evening, her 
heart was heavy; and the trouble she had kept to her- 
self before her sick son, now found vent-in words and 
tears. 

‘*Cheer up, Lizbeth,” said John Hyde again, taking 
his wife’s hand in his own, as she sat looking sorrow- 
fully at the smouldering coal in the narrow grate; 
‘*you were never the one to be down-hearted. It’s 
a bad thing the parson’s away just now, or he’d surely 
be the one to speak for us; but you told me this 
morning he was expected, home in a few days and if 
we car hold on till then, mayhap he’H get the master 
to allow us the same as usual, and something on account 
of George too.” 

‘* Mayhap!” said Lizbeth, in a doubtful tone. _ 
She knew that workhouse boards were slow things 
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to move; and the opportunity of exercising a little 
harmless tyrauny was too good to be lost by the 
master. 

‘‘ What’s there in the cupboard?” asked the old 
man, turning his head towards it. 

‘* Nothing,” was the answer, ‘‘ but some stuff for 
George; and no coals neither, but just a little for a bit 
of fire up-stairs.” 

‘¢ Well, then, old woman, we must do without our 
supper, and go to bed early; it won’t be the first time 
we've done so by a good many.” 

“And to-morrow?” murmured Lizbeth, wanting to 
hear the strong answer she knew would be given. 

* And to-morrow, Lizbeth, is in the Lord’s hands,” 
said her husband, cheerfully; ‘‘and we'd best leave it 

ere.” 

There was silence in the little room for a few minutes, 
broken by Lizbeth’s saying, suddenly, ‘‘If I could only 
get my money for the sewing for Mrs. Ramsey, it would 
come in nicely. I went for it yesterday, but she was 
busy ; and if I anger her with going too soon, she won't 
give me work another time.” 

** How much is it?” asked John. 

‘* Nigh three shillings; not much to a lady like her, 
but a good deal for poor people.” 

‘*You must go again, Lizbeth ; it’s your due, and 
would keep us from the house.” 

‘*To-night ?” asked Lizbeth, rising as she spoke; 
** it’s near nine o’clock.” 

“* Tf you are not too tired I’d go,” answered her hus- 
— ; ‘*may be the Lord will put it into her heart to 

elp us.” 

One more look at the sick man up-stairs, who lay in 
an uneasy slumber ; then raking the ashes together, to 
keep her husband warm as long as possible, Lizbeth 
took down her old black silk bonnet from its peg, and 
wrapping an equally old shawl round her, opened the 
little door and stepped out into the night. 

It was freezing hard, bitter weather for poor people ; 
but in the sky overhead, the. stars—those silent wit- 
nesses of man’s sin and sorrow, and God’s mercies— 
were blazing against the dark distance. 

“Lord, look upon us and help us!” sighed poor 
Lizbeth, stepping on quickly in the keen wind. 


Pant SEconD. 


Bur neither cold wind, nor sickness, nor want, had ever 
found an entrance into Mrs. Ramsey’s home. In her 
boudoir in her comfortable mansion, a huge fire blazed 
cheerfully in spite of the weather. A stand of delicate 
hothouse flowers, lighting up the November dreariness ; 
cushions and arm-chairs, new books—on whose gilt 
edges the firelight loved to glance,—all made a pretty 
background for the lady herself. 

Young and beautiful she sat there, her small foot 
resting on its embroidered footstool, and her baby boy 
on her knee, brought in from the nursery to amuse an 
idle hour, while she waited for Mr. Ramsey's return. 
Laughing and happy in earth’s best gifts, who would 
not have envied her ? 

Only the angels, as they sped on their missions, 
pitied her in truth and trembled, as they thought how 
the joys and pleasures of this world chained her eyes 
downward, and held back her heart from remembering 
her God. 

A quick step was heard on the stairs, and the lady 
sprang up, exclaiming, as her husband entered, ‘* Why, 

arry, what has made you so late to-day?” 

**T am late,” was the answer, ‘I couldn’t help it. 
But why are you not dressed, Marion ?”’ 

“T thought it was not worth while moving till you 








came in, and baby has been good company; but w 
detained you, dear?” 

‘* How curious you are!” said her husband, smiliz 
‘just like the rest of your sex, Marion. I should hg 
thought you above anything of the kind.” 

**Then something has happened,’’ said Mrs. Ra 
eagerly; ‘‘what was it, Harry? What a tease you an! 

Oh, how beautiful! Is that for me?” 

For Mr. Ramsey had drawn from its velvet case al each 
glittering bracelet, a gold band with a diamond locky 
attached to it, and in the locket was a little curl of fi 
hair lafd upon another of dark brown. 

Well pleased looked Marion, as her husband clasps 
it on her round, white arm. . 

** Ah!” she exclaimed; ‘‘now I know what becam 
of that curl of baby’s, and why nurse looked so cy 
fused when I asked her about it. You knew how 
make your present valuable for my two darlings’ sake ness 
Harry.” 

ry hour later, a vision of glossy white satin and lac, 
with her dark hair fastened up in its rich plaits with 
white roses, and the diamond locket gleaming on he 
arm, Marion Ramsey swept down the broad stairs t) 
her carriage. 

‘‘There is an old woman at the door, ma’am,” stil 
the powdered footman, ‘‘ just come about the mong 
for some work.” 

‘Oh dear!” said the lady, impatiently; ‘‘I remem 
ber; I can’t attend to it now, of course; tell her to cal 
again.” 

As she entered her carriage she just caught a glim 
of Lizbeth Hyde, bent and pinched-looking, with 
anxious face waiting for her answer. The lady had1 
intention of stopping to speak to her, but the sigh 
ruffled her temper, and pi entered the carriage 
hastily, as almost to bring her arm against the doo 
way; it was a narrow escape. ‘*To Lady Silverton’s 
ordered Mr. Ramsey, seating himself by her side. 

‘* How tiresome those very poor people are!” saif 
Marion, pettishly ; ‘‘this is the second time this woma 
has been about her few pence. I really only employe 
her out of charity, because Mrs. Claughton begged m 
to do so, and then she worries one in this way.” 

‘Very tiresome,” was the answer; ‘‘ what a pityy 
did not pay her the first time she came!” 

‘* You're to call again to-morrow,” said the footman 
as he shut the great door with a bang. And Lizbet 
Hyde was left alone in the street. 

‘God forgive them!” said the old woman, somewhlfif 
bitterly; ‘*’tis but a little I asked for out of the 
abundance, and that little was honestly earned.” 

She stood still for a minute or two, till the carriag 
had rolled out of sight, and the fashionable street w 
quiet again. ver, 

‘‘Well! it’s no use biding here in the cold§ But s 
*specially when one’s no fire to go back to.” we her 

She went down the steps, holding to the railingsflandke 
for her limbs were feeble and stiff with cold, when s#lizbeth 
glitter from some bright object, just lying on the edge 
of the street beyond the pavement, caught her eye, at 
as she stooped to pick it up she saw it was a lady 
ornament, pretty and bright, but whose value she diljjou wei 
not know. i 

The lady must have dropped it, she thought, and sh 
looked towards the great door, which was closely shu 
and not likely to open in haste at her timid ring. 

‘‘She owes me money,” said Lizbeth to herselfj 
“«mayhap I could get a shilling or two for this. 
but fair.” 

No one who had seen that old woman, pacing ale 
with her hands wrapped in her shawl through t 
crowded thoroughfares of the great city on to 
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BH miserable alleys and rows, would have guessed the 
pattle that was being fought within her breast, and the 
trouble which divided her mind. 

More than once she paused before some savoury pro- 
yision-shop, where joints and good eatables showed 


mse, temptingly beneath the gaslights. Oftener still before 


IB the wretched little pawnshops, where she might come 
and go without much danger of detection. And after 
tach pause she would hurry on faster towards her home. 

The fire was quite out in the little kitchen. Her 
husband was in his arm-chair, wearying for her to come 
back and help him into bed. There was no light, but 
the reflection of the lamp out of doors, to show the 
garkling jewel in Lizbeth’s hands ; as with tears and 
sobs she told her husband how sore the temptation to 
dishonesty had been, when the lady swept by her in all 
her youth and beauty, and left her in cold and wretched- 


ness. 

“Lizbeth, my woman!” said the old man, solemnly, 
“praise the Lord, who hath kept us from sin. You 
mist take it back early to-morrow, and tell the lady 
al. It may be a lesson to her.” 

§o, for the night, the locket was placed on the old 
Bible in the cupboard—wealth in the midst of poverty, 
—honoured as a sacred trust. 


Pant THIRD. 


Wns. RamsEy rose the next morning, rather late, and 
decidedly out of sorts. She was alone, for her husband 
tad gone to the city long before she made her appear- 
mee in the breakfast-room ; the baby was fretful, and 
therefore remained in the nursery, that he might tire 


igh the nurse’s patience instead of his mother’s. The party 


lad been disappointing, merely a dull crush; then, on 


dow§rturning home and taking off her beautiful bracelet, 


the locket, which was its greatest charm, was missing. 

Marion had no idea where she had dropped it. She 

ig would advertise, but there was small chance of its being 
d 


lf Then, when her mind was once turned to disagreeable 
subjects, she could not forget the troubled face of the 
por old workwoman. 

“T did wrong,” said Marion, candidly, in the calm- 
ness of the morning. 

She was not heartless, only young and thoughtless 
ough to become so when a few more years of worldli- 
ness had passed over her. She was anxious to do right 

iter her own fashion, and felt quite relieved when the 
diptotman told her that the old woman was to come that 
morning for her money. She brought her purse from 


iagfter desk so as to be quite ready, and, having no more 


yapvork on hand, meant to give her a shilling or two 


But she was not prepared, when she had done so, to 
we her lost jewel produced from the old, but very clean 
linggflandkerchief that wrapped it round; nor to hear 
izbeth’s simple account of the temptation it had _ 

er 


“T will come with you now,” said Marion, ‘‘and sce 
nhome. This locket is worth much more than you 
ught for; and, besides, I love it for its own sake. 
Hon shall not go to the workhouse if I can help it.” 
alonfIn half an hour more, Mrs, Ramsey’s carriage drew 
ia) in the wretched street, and Lizbeth Hyde opened 
door of their cottage that Marion might enter. 





‘It was,’’ she used to say afterwards to her husband, 
“like letting good luck into the house.” 

With nourishing food and careful looking after, 
George Hyde got through the fever wonderfully well ; 
and Mrs. Ramsey took care that, when once cured, he 
should never want for work. She always thought it 
was better to take a little more trouble and be able to 
give work to those who needed it instead of money, and 
I believe she was right. So she supplied Lizbeth too, 
with as much plain sewing as she could manage; and 
often came herself to read to them, finding a pleasure 
and happiness in doing so, which no mere amusement 
could give, 

She had her reward even here. Old John Hyde was 
one who loved to speak of his Saviour, and while the 
lady cared for him and his wife in earthly things, he 
spared no pains to draw her mind towards those of 
heaven. To that lowly cottage Mrs. Ramsey often 
came as a learner, and seeking God in her own home, 
she found her hands strengthened in all that was right 
by the simple piety of those far beneath her in this 
world’s gifts, x. 








THE UNSHAKEN TRUST. 


Tnx earth shall waste, the sun shall fade, 
The stars shall pass away ; 

But who the Lorp his trust hath made, 

Though suns and stars in dust be laid, 
Shall never know decay. 


Though years innumerable fly, 
As sands upon the shore, 
Or clouds that cross the wintry sky, 
Or flowers that in the forests die, 
When spring’s soft days are o'er; 


The soul that finds in God delight 
Unshaken aye shall be, 

When ruined nature sinks in night, 

And years beyond still urge their flight, 
*Mid vast eternity. 


On eagles’ wings it shall ascend 
Along its tireless way, 
To worlds unseen, where sorrows end, 
And love and knowledge sweetly blend 
In everlasting day. 


Secure in Jesus, there no sin 
Shall ever reach it more; 
For all that world is pure within, 
And nought may e’er admittance win 
To cloud its radiant shore. 


O soul of mine! wilt thou arise 
And stretch an upward wing; 

And thither turn thine ardent eyes, 

Where far beyond these fading skies 
Eternal pleasures spring ? 





THE MODEL OF PRAYER. 


WHEN we are tempted and desire to overcome, the best 
weapon is prayer. When you cannot use the sword 
and the shield, take to yourself the famous weapon of 
all-prayer. So your Saviour did. Let us notice his 
prayer. 

It was lonely prayer. He withdrew even from his 
three best friends about a stone’s cast. Believer, espe- 
cially in temptation, be much in solitary prayer. 
poms . pee is the key to open heaven, so is it the 

ey to shut the gates of hell. 
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Jt was humble prayer. Luke says He knelt, but 
another evangelist says He fell on his face. Where, 
then, must be thy place, thou humble servant of the 
great Master? There is no hope of any real prevalence 
with God, who casteth down the proud, unless we abase 
ourselves that He may exalt us in due time. 

It was filial prayer. Matthew describes Him as say- 
ing, ‘*O my Father;” and Mark puts it, ‘‘ Abba, 
Father.” You will find it always a stronghold in the 
day of trial to plead your adoption. A child always 
has a right. Be not then ashamed to say, ‘‘ My 
Father, hear my cry.” 

It was persevering prayer. He prayed three times, 
using the same words. Be not content until you pre- 
vail. Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with 
thanksgiving. 

It was earnest prayer. ‘‘He prayed more earnestly.” 
What groans were those which were uttered by Christ ! 
What tears, which welled up from the deep fountains 
of his nature! Make earnest supplication if you would 
prevail against the adversary. 

It was the prayer of resignation. _‘‘ Nevertheless not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt.” Yield, and God yields. 
Let it be as God wills, and God will will it that it shall 
be for the best. Be thou perfectly content to leave the 
result of ‘thy prayer in his hands, who knows when to 

ive, and how to give, and what to give, and what to 
withhold. So pleading, earnestly, importunately, yet 
mingling with it humility and resignation, thou shalt 
yet prevail. 








THE MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. 


AN obscure and pious woman lived in a city in the 


south of England. History is silent respecting her 
ancestry, her place of birth, or her education. She 
had an only son, whom, in his infancy, she made it 
her great business to instruct, and train up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. At seven years 
of age his mother died, and a few years after he went 
to sea, and became at length a common sailor in the 
African slave trade. He soon became a great adept 
in vice—a swearer most horribly profane ; and though 
younger than many of his companions in years, he was 
one of the oldest in guilt. 

But he could not shake off the remembrance of his 
pious mother’s instructions. Though dead and in her 
grave, she seemed speaking to him still. After many 
alarms of conscience, and many pungent convictions, 
he became a Christian, and subsequently one of the 
most successful ministers of the gospel Great Britain 
ever produced. 

Of course, through the labours of the converted son, 
we may now trace the influence of the pious mother. 
In addition to his great ministerial labours he wrote 
many evangelical works, and few authors have done 
more to extend the power of religion. He was highly 
eloquent and greatly useful in religious conversation ; 
and his hymns, whose use in divine worship is almost 
eommensurate with the extension of the English 
language, are of the most elevated and evangelical 
character. 

Follow that mother’s influence farther. Her son 
was the means of the cenversion of GLAUDIUS 
BucHANAN, who subsequently became a minister of 
the gospel, -and went to the East Indies. Here he 
occupied a responsible station; and his labours in 
behalf of the English population, and for the improve- 
ment of the moral and spiritual condition of the natives, 
are deservedly ranked among the noblest achievements 
of Christian philanthropy. His little work entitled, 








“The Star in the East,” was the first thing thy 
attracted the attention of ADonIRAM JUDSON to, 
mission in the East Indies. Hence, had it not beg 
for that mother’s faithfulness, her son might ney 
have been converted, Dr. Buchanan never been cm, 
verted, nor that train of causes put in operation whid 
are now shedding such a flood of light on Burmah anj 
the surrounding regions. 

The converted sailor was also the means of the em, 
version of THomas Scorr from the dark mazes ¢ 
Socinianism to the belief, practice, and preaching ¢ 
evangelical truth. He was a very successful preache 


for a good portion of his long life in the metropolis dj J® 


England, engaged with vigour and zeal in every ents, 
prise that he thought conducive to the moral welfin 
and salvation of man. He was, too, the author off. 
very valuable commentary on the Bible, almost wy 
equalled in its practical tendency and the extent qj 
its circulation. To that pious mother’s influeng 


operating through the efforts of her son, all this yp *P 


easily traced. 

Besides, to the connection of her son with the pod 
CowrER, the evangelical character and great religion§§’ 
influence of Cowper’s poetry are doubtless to 
mainly attributed. It was by the heavenly counsek 
and prayers, and letters of his clerical friend that ¢ 
poet’s piety was deepened, and the gloom of his mi 
dispersed. 

Again, to this same minister’s influence, in connectiaff © 
with that of Deddridge, the conversion of WILBERFong 
is traced by some. For during fourteen years after 
first saw Wilberforce, and until his conversion, he m 
him the constant subject of his prayers. 

And with what glorious results was the conversi 
of Wilberforce fraught to the interests of man ! 
vast contributions did he make with his princely fortw 
to objects of benevolence! To his influence, in a grea 
degree, may we impute the abolition of the Africg 
slave trade, and, in subsequent years, the emancip 
tion of slaves in the British West Indies ; for the form 
step prepared England for taking the latter. In addi 
tion to this, Wilberforce was the author of ‘* A Practiel 
View of Christianity,” which did much to comme 
spiritual religion to the higher classes of his count 
men, and which, since his death, has been widel 
circulated and widely useful. This book was ¢ 
means of the conversion of Lec RicuMonp, # 
author of the ‘‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,” which has be 
the means of the conversion of thousands. 

Such are some of the glorious results of one he 
woman’s efforts to educate her son for God;—a wi 
and mighty influence, which an angel would 
honoured to exert. Who was she? THE MOTHER ¢ 
THE Rev. Joun Newron. 








THE SPRING AND THE RIVER. 


Tu little sedgy spring, which bubbling flows, 

In the far upland takes its tiny course, 
And passing onward, to a streamlet grows, 

Still widening as the distance from its source, 
Till a wide river, bearing on its waves 

The broad-sailed navy, and a nation’s might, 
Enriches cities, fields and valleys laves, 

Filling a fruitful country with delight. 
So may the feeble efforts of a few 

Perhaps in some far village issue forth, 
And, like that spring, become a river too ; 

Send blessings east and west, and south and north, 
And cause salvation and the cross to sound 
In regions at the earth’s remotest bound. 
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THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN FOR 
TRAVELLERS THITHER. 


Parr III].—Tne Service oF HEAVEN. 


No person will be surprised to find SzrvicgEin the first 
rank of the joys of heaven. What joys, even of all 
that we call joys, would be worth the holding, if there 
were not in the midst of it some one to please, some 
gne to make happier, to love, to serve? 

And that this universal feeling is a relic of our first 
and pure estate—often distorted, indeed, and vitiated, 
yet a relic still of the holy happiness of paradise—is 
dearly evidenced from this, that there is not a renewed 
¢hild of God in all the world who is not panting after 
“service.” Listen to his oft-reiterated regret, and is 
itnot again and again, ‘* How little I have ever done 
B for God ; how utterly, how miserably unable am I to 
do anything to glorify Him’’? Or catch his fondest 

irations, even when all the rest, and all the glory, 
and all the felicities of heaven are seen just bursting on 
his view; and far beyond the rest, and the brightness, 
and the gladness, he has fixed his longing hope on the 
image of his angelic capability, ‘‘I shall serve Him.” 

e have indeed, by our unkindness, and our hard- 
heartedness, and our injustice, and our selfishness, 
lowered service down, and associated it in our minds 
With thoughts of fear and wrong. But the truth is, 
that such is the constitution of our nature, that in a 
Brightly regulated mind service is essential to happi- 


“ Muess. We are made, not for independence, but for de- 


pndence. And there is a large class of qualities of the 
nind which cannot be happy without their exercise, 
. Band cannot be exercised without active obedience. 

“E The first thought which strikes the mind in the 
Batvices of the beatified is their nearness. ‘*They serve 
Him.” No second thing comes between. Their dut 


2. Bdoes not, like ours in the present state, go through 


~ Mother offices, and so at last reach God, but it is direct, 
present, instant ; they ‘‘serve Him.” 
»@ And closely connecting itself with this thought stands 
“Baother, the singleness of object. hey ‘‘scrve Him.” 
® itis indeed the aim, and, as he advances, it is un- 
@asingly the attainment, of the Christian in this 
vorld, in all his various relations, to keep his eye on 
4B his still higher relationship; and whatever he does, in 
cht, or word, or deed, to do it for God. But here 
lies the burden of his service now, that very often his 
télative duties seem to clash, or if they are not at 
variance, yet the power and the magnitude of the ap- 
a ey closer and seen relationship has force to 
inish and obscure the yet greater importance of the 
gone which is higher and far off. The love of those 
found us, instead of blending, as we had desired it 
thonld, with the heavenly affection, is found to have 
ly come in to eclipse or supplant it; and this 
isarrangement darkens the believer's present services. 
Now in heaven, too, we believe there will be an 
infinite variety of joys, and loves, and exercises. But 
ry part will be so beautifully subordinated, that God 
will be found in every part at every moment. Nota 
mere pleasure felt, not an errand borne, not a mystery 
sanned, not a hallelujah said, but each and all will be 
verywhere in God. Every desire and every possession 
absorb itself into God, and, without the distraction 
one glancing thought, ‘‘his servants shall serve Him.” 
We doubt not but that another excellence of the 
Meavenly service will be that in that orderly state cach 
¢ will exercise the particular office which is assigned to 
im. It will not be there as it is now, that a tor- 
tnting doubt will constantly come in whether we are 
y doing that which it is our vocation to do; but 





the exact post and the precise duty will have been so 
clearly = distinctly apportioned to each, that all will 
have this great joy of service, that they know and are 
sure that they are doing the very work which God wills 
them to do. 

And from the same beautiful adjustment of the 
whole system, in that busy eternity, where all are con- 
stantly working to one and the same end, each glorified 
servant will be occupied in the manner whichis exactly 
accordant with his individual bias and qualification. 
And this will be the delight, that each one occupies his 
own, his proper, his favourite employment, that for 
which his being is made; no nerve strained, no part 
burdened, no power taxed, but all easy, cajapihie, 
delicious ; the very part he would have chosen, the 
part he loves, the part he can do best, assigned to him 
for ever and ever. 

And in this, his own proper province, each one will 
exercise his own proper being. Whatever he loves he 
will understand, and whatever he understands he will 
love, and both his mind and his body shall take effect 
through the instrumentality of a body which is in com- 
plete unison with his spirit ; never cumbering it, never 
darkening it, but instant, and capable to do everything 
which the thought desires or the heart suggests; so 
that it will be a perfectly inteHigent affection perform- 
ing, without diminution and without delay, all it thinks 
and all it feels. 

Then shall we understand, in that entire concurrence 
of all the properties which make the creature, what is 
the meaning of that service of which Christ spake when 
He said, ‘‘ God is a Spirit: and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

But the very crowning joy of heaven’s service seems 
to be that every act will be effectual to its purpose, every 
attempt to please will please, every obedience will 
instantly and completely glorify God. It will not be 
again as here, that the effort earnestly made may never- 
theless, through weakness, or ignorance, or sin, fall 
utterly short of the mark to which it was directed ; nor 
that. at the best the mind should be left doubtful 
whether its work be accepted or not ; but instantly on 
the work shall follow the consciousness that God has 
received it and is satisfied. Yea, before we act we 
shall be confident that we shall please Him, and this 
will give its power and its unshaded happiness to every 
part of that interminable and joyous service. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
QUERIES. 


41, Why did Joshua, when the children of Isracl 
were fighting against the Amorites, tell the sun and 
moon to stand still, for they always are stationary ? 
I have heard a discussion on this text, and should be 
glad if you could give a satisfactory explanation of it. 
—COoNSTANCE. 

42. In attending to my daily duty of reading a por- 
tion of the Bible, I sometimes feel great difficulty, and 
cannot pin my mind to read it with the attention that I 
wish and ought to pay it. Ought I at such times to 
lay it aside and not read it? Is not the sin of reading 
it carelessly and inattentively as great as not reading it 
at all?—E. P. R. 

43. It is recorded by St. John (xvi. 12) that our Lord 
said to his disciples, ‘‘I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” What were 
the things, and when did Jesus tell them to his disciples? 
I shall be obliged by an answer to this question, as a 
Roman Catholic once told me that the priests had these 
commands of our Lord which we have not in the Testa- 
ment.—ANNIE, 
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44, What does Luke xx. 7 mean? Who are the just 
persons who neéd no repentance ?—ANNIE. 

45. ELEANOR would be glad to know the meaning of 
Matthew xx. 16, ‘‘The last shall be first, and the first 
last: for many be called, but few are chosen.” 

46. A young man was induced to take part in the 
teaching of the young on the ground of its being a good 
work. He was not seriously impressed with the respon- 
sibilities of the post, but after a time saw and felt that 
the work of a Sunday school teacher was to bring the 
little ones entrusted to him to Christ. He felt that he 
himself was not converted, and could not speak to his 
charge from his own experience. Now what I want to 
know is, whether you think such a one should resign, 
or continue his labours among the young, although he 
feels himself quite unable to fulfil them satisfactorily or 
faithfully. — Henry C. 8. 

47. Itis said in the ‘‘ Chimney-sweep’s Story (pase 
40) that the boy ‘‘ went up a hundred chimneys a day.” 
This would not allow a quarter of an hour for each. 
Will you ask the writer if it can be right?—E. D. 

48. Would you kindly tell us what we can do when 
we very often try our best to ea and find we cannot, 
and we find it very hard to bear when we are blamed 
for things we cannot help, and then are not allowed to 
speak quietly in our own defence ?—E. S. and M. G. 

49. Was the third part of the ‘‘ Piigrim’s Progress” 
really written by John Bunyan? If not, by whom !— 

B 


” 


50. Whatis meant bythe ‘‘ white stone” and ‘‘new 
name,” in Rev. ii. 17, and how am I to know that I 
have received it? I have loved the Saviour for eigh- 
teen months.—ELIzaBETH R. 

51. Should the comma be placed immediately after 
the word ‘‘sins” or ‘‘ever” in Heb. x. 12? In the 
Bible it is placed after ‘‘ever,” but I have heard the 
verse read by clergymen who have made the stop after 
* sins.” —ETUELIBZA. 

52. Do all children, when they die, go to heaven? 
and is that the meaning of the words, ‘‘ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven”? I know that we must be con- 
verted before we can enter heaven, but what I wish to 
know is whether children, when they die young, are 
**born again,” or do you think they ever die before 
they have received the grace of God? Also will any 
one kindly inform me how we may feel sure that our 
Xeparted friends are with Jesus? shall we recognize them? 
and do they know what we are doing on earth?—FLora. 


Notes. 


23. IpLe Worps.—In answer to Y. A., allow me to 
give a quotation from Dr, Goulborn’s ‘‘ IDLE WorD :” 
—‘* What the passage condemns is useless words, words 
conducive neither to instruction nor to innocent enter- 
tainment—words having no salt of wit or wisdom in 
them, flat, stale, dull, and unprofitable, thrown out to 
while away the time, to fill up a spare five minutes, 
words that are not consecrated by any seriousness of 
purpose whatever.”—H. N. L. 

28. Number Ten.—The number ten signifies a per- 
fect number, as also doesseven. We read of ten talents, 
ten cities, ten commandments, &c.—ETHELIBZA. 

29. CARD-PLAYING.—It was right to give no coun- 
tenance to card-playing, and I would say, be as careful, 
in all your other intercourse with the same parties, to 
see that ‘‘ you avoid the appearance of evil,’’ as they are 
likely to watch you sharply, since your conduct, of 
course, implied that you thought theirs to be wrong. 
I would heve as little social intercourse with them as 
possible.—A. C. R. 

31. On Sins in BELIEVERS.—If a believer says he 


has no sin, he deceives himself, 1 John i. 8. Therefore ! 


“born of the flesh zs flesh, and that which is born of the 








that which is said of him in 1 John iii. 9, and v. 18, js 
not said of the man, but of that which has been be 
gotten in him. That seed. The divine nature, which 
is incorruptible, 2 Pet. i. 4; 1 Pet. i. 23, which is 
born neither of blood, nor of flesh, nor of man, but of 
God, John i. 13. It is that inward or new m 

Rom. vii. 22; Ephes. iv. 24. That which j 


Spirit 7s spirit, John iii. 6. As Christ was outwardly 
the likeness of sinful flesh, Rom. viii. 3, yet kney 
no sin, 2 Cor. v. 21, was without sin, Heb, 
iv. 15, did no sin, 1 Pet. ii. 22, so the believe 
has in him that which answers to the nature or lik. 
ness of Christ. He is (as a believer) a twofold being 
The flesh fights against the Spirit, and the Spirit againg 
the flesh; so that a believer cannot (always) do the 
things that he would, Gal. v. 17.—J. R. 





33. Naturs’s Tes11Mony.—The poem is written by 
Mrs. Sigourney, page 72, volume for 1862, of th 
Christian Treasury. I do not know if this poem ij 
to be found elsewhere, but most probably it will b 
found in any edition of Mrs. Sigourney’s collected 
poems.—ANNIE. 

35. TEMPER.—We would say to Marie and also ty 
Marianne (No. 20), first, take for your watchword ow 
Lord’s command, ‘‘ Watch and pray.” Pray specially 
for help to conquer the habit of a. angry speaki 
Secondly, think éwice before you speak, ‘‘ Is this w 
being angry about?” Thirdly, buy a little memoran 
dum-book, label it, Texts on Temper; and when in you 
Bible reading you meet with a passage to tle point 
(there are very many), note it down. This will stor 
your mind with Scripture commands and maxims which 
will recur to you when tempted, and help you to resist, 
An angry temper mostly springs from pride in th 
heart. Were we meek me lowly we should not » 
keenly feel slighting and unkind remarks. If we d& 
serve them, we should take them home as just reproofs, 
and if not, we should quietly look up to ‘‘God that 
justifieth,”” Rom. viii. 33, rather than seek to justify 
ourselves. Let us therefore strive, in dependence o 
heavenly help, to correct the evil principle from which 
hasty temper springs.—P. R. M. 

Marie may like to know of a plan adopted 
by a little girl some yearsago. ‘‘P.S.” was a gool 
child in many respects, but so dreadfully passionate 
that it caused much distress both to herself and other 
She earnestly prayed that God would help her t 
overcome this sin. She then got a blank book, and every 
night she forced herself to write down every fit of a 
that she had yielded to through the day, and that cau: 
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her such a feeling of shame and vexation, that it & 
(by God’s blessing) the desired effect. ‘‘P.S.” is new ** 
& grown-up woman, and is remarkable for her quiet, 
patient temper. At one time of her life she lived wi < 
a person of a most irritating and worrying disposition, 
but ‘*P.S.” was always kind and gentle with her: 
friend one day said of her, ‘That lady must be a 
angel to bear the provocation as she does.”—E. D. 
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